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this end. Shall he prostitute his spiritual 
gifts to making bread of stones ? Shall he leap 
from the temple and light unharmed among 
the astonished multitude, thus winning their 
adherence by a feat of magic — another prosti- 
tution of spiritual gifts ? The result is decis- 
ive. He casts aside all thought of political 
reform — he will devote himself to his proper 
mission, the moral and spiritual elevation of 
the individual. To accomplish this he need 
not turn a stone into bread, or win the popu- 
lace by the cheap magic of an aerial flight. 

So closely, then, are the three temptations 
related, that to undestand one is to understand 
all. If Miltorl did not understand the first and 
the last, he could not have rightly understood 
the second. But the second was so well suited 
to objective treatment that Milton could not fail 
to see its possibilities, and he made the most 
of them, working, as Mr. Brooke has well said, 
with "unconscious" rightness. 

R. D. Miller. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD 

"RAZEL" IN GOETHE'S DICH- 

TUNG UND WAHRHEIT. 

In the tenth book of Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit,* Goethe tells us how he assumed the 
disguise of a young countryman in order to 
mystify the good people at the Sesenheim par- 
sonage. 

" So fand ich's lustig seine dichteren Augen- 
brauen mit einem gebrannten Korkstopsel 
massig nachzuahmen und sie in der Mitte 
zusammenzuziehen, urn mich bei meinem 
rathselhaften Vornehmen auch ausserlich zum 
Razel zu bilden." 

At first reading one is apt to look upon the 
form Razel as merely an old-fashioned spell, 
jng for Ratsel =i: riddle. Razel = Rdtsel "rid- 
dle" is common enough in the eighteenth centu- 
ry (Weigand, Deutsches Worlerbuch ii). In this 
sense the word has often been taken. Oxen- 
ford in his English version of Goethe's autobi- 
ography (London, 1848) translates "riddle," 
and Jacques Porchat (MSmoires de Goethe, 
Paris, 1862) translates "une autre £nigme.'< 
German commentators, too, have sometimes 
i Weimar edition, v. 27, p. 361. 



taken the word in the sense of riddle. The 
older American editions of this part of Goethe's 
autobiography (those of Professor Hart and 
Professor Huss) write, respectively, Rathsel 
and Rdtsel, and take it in the sense of riddle. 
At least, that must be inferred from the ortho- 
graphy and the absence of any comment. 

But the word occurs also in the ninth book. 2 
In characterizing his table-companion Meyer 
at Strassburg Goethe says : 

"seiner ganzen Physiognomie gab es einen 
eigenen Ausdruck, dass er ein " Razel " war, 
d. h. dass seine Augenbrauen uber der Nase 
zusammenstiessen, welches bei einem schonen 
Gesicht immer einen angenehmen Ausdruck 
von Sinnlichkeit hervorbringt." 

Here it is clear that Razel has a meaning 
quite distinct from Ratsel ~ riddle. Loepen 
and Diintzer4 recognized that the word in book 
10 must have the same meaning as here. They 
connect it with Rad, and in support of this 
etymology Loeper quotes the form Radsel- 
brauen. Professor von Jagemann in his edition 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit after giving the 
correct meaning of Razel in book 10, adds : 
"the origin of this expression is obscure." 

Heyne (D. W. viii, 197) does not know 
whether Razel in the sense used by Goethe 
has any connection with Ratsel = riddle. 
However, he does not treat Goethe's Razel as 
a separate word. This is what he says : 

"ratsel, razel, von einem menschen mit 
zusammengewachsenen augenbrauen." 

After quoting the two passages from Dichtung 
und Wahrheit given above he continues : 

"ob diese bedeutung mit der vorigen (that is : 
ratsel = riddle) zusammenhangt, erhellt nicht. 
in der Oberpfalz sind ratsel hausgeister, 
kobolde, die ratsellocher bei Roding unterir- 
dische gange, wo die ratseln aus- und ein- 
gingen und hausarbeiten verrichteten." 

Sanders also gives Goethe's Razel under 
Ratsel ■= riddle. He quotes our two passages 
and several from other authors where the 
word refers to a person whose eyebrows meet, 
but offers no comment. Hoffmanns gives 
" Razel" under a special heading, making it 
masculine. 

2 Weimar edition, v. 27, p. 232. 

3 Hempl'sche Ausgabe v. 21, p. 229. 

4 ErlSuterungen zu D. und W., 2nd part, p. 102. 

5 Wdrterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Leipzig, 1857, v. 4, 
p. 494- 
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It is a curious fact that lexicographers and 
Goethe commentators have in this case en- 
tirely overlooked the results of folklore in- 
vestigations. The first to suggest the proper 
etymology of this word was Rochholz. In his 
fine collection of Swiss folklore (Schweizer- 
sagtn aus dem Aargau, Aarau, 1856, v. i, 
p. 358) he states that in Alsace, Switzerland 
and Bavaria it was customary to apply the 
name Ratzel to people whose eyebrows meet. 
In this connection he refers to Goethe's use 
of the word in the ninth book of Dichtung mid 
Wahrheit. But the word Ratzel is also ap- 
plied to dwarfs. Rochholz mentions Ratzel- 
locher in the Bernese Oberland which the peo- 
ple look upon as the dwellings of dwarfs or 
goblins, also a R'atzliberg'va the same vicinity. 
But these same Ratzel are also called Schr'd- 
zel, which is the diminutive of Schratz (Schrat). 
There is other material to show that the 
names Razel (R'iitsel) and Schrazel (Schrat- 
zel) are used to denote the same mysterious 
beings. Meier (Schiv'abische Sagen, p. 171) 
relates that the incubus in some parts of 
Suabia is called Schrettele (diminutive of 
Schrat), in other places Rettele. Panzer 6 
tells of a cave which was the dwelling-place of 
the ratsel, a race of goblins. But we know 
that one of the most common names for gob- 
lins in Southern Germany is Schrazel.' Panzer 
(ibid, i, in) also supplied Heyne with the infor- 
mation about the Rdtsellocher at Roding and 
mentions in the same connection forms like 
Schr'dtzenlocher and Schratzenlocher. In 
Alsace, too, we find the two forms used indis- 
criminately. The incubus is called Schr'dtz- 
mlinnel in the valley of Miinster; in Strassburg 
he is called Letzel or Ratzel (Stober, Sagen 
des Elsasses, p. 279). In view of these facts 
it may be safely assumed that Ratzel and 
Schnitzel are identical. 8 

But why should a person with eyebrows 
that meet be called a Razel? It is one of the 
most widely spread superstitions that a person 
who goes about at night tormenting people as 
an incubus may be recognized by eyebrows 

6 Beitrage zur deutschen Mythologie, x, 106. 

7 Wuttke, Deutscher Valksaberglaube , gg 45, 402 ; also 
Schratel, Schrattele, cf E. H . Meyer, Germanische Mytho- 
logie, pp. 76, 101, 124. 

8 See also I. Peters, Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unter- 
richt x, 512. 



that meet above the nose. Witches, too, are 
said to have such eyebrows.9 

Simrock (Deutsche Mythologies p. 422) has 
given the results I have just stated. I can add 
one more testimony as to the identity of Ratzel 
and Schratzel Charles Schmitt in his Wdr- 
terbuch ier Strassburger Mundart (Strassburg , 
1896) p. 83, says : 

Ratzel neutr. nach dem volksaberglauben 
ein schadliches, besonders die kleinen kinder 
plagendes gespenst. Wenn man eine gewisse 
sympathie anwandte, so ' Wenn's Kind am 
Morjes ufferwacht, het's Ratzel sich dervon 
gemacht.' 

The word is clearly used in the sense of incu- 
bus, but the incubus, as we have seen, is fre- 
quently called Schratzel. Cf. also Grimm, 
D. M.,4 Anh., p. 133. W.Hertz (Deutsche Sagen 
in Elsass, p. 212) says : "Raz, Razel istohne 
zweifel dure A apharesis aus Schratz, Schrazel 
entstanden." He quotes from Schonwerth 
(Aus der Oberpfalz ii, 291) : "Razen, Razeln 
heissen im Siidosten der Oberpfalz die Zwergt, 
neben Schrazen, Schrazeln." This corrobor- 
ates what Panzer says about the use of the two 
forms in the Oberpfalz. Laistner (Nebelsagen, 
P- 337) mentions as a parallel development the 
MHG. forms ratzen and schratzen, 'to 
scratch.' 

Goethe's Razel is, therefore, ultimately con- 
nected with Schrat, which is of doubtful ety- 
mology.^ As it is a diminutive form, it must 
be neuter and not, as Hoffmann states, 
masculine. Whether Goethe knew how the 
word came to have its peculiar meaning does 
not appear. From the passage in book 10 it 
would almost seem that he connected it with 
Ratsel — riddle. 

John A. Walz. 
Western Reserve University. 



LEXICAL AND GLOSSOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES. 

I. 

The following words on record in Salesbury's 
Welsh-English Dictionary (of 1547) seem to 

9 Wuttke. II 213, 405; E. H. Meyer, p. 12s ; Witzschel 
Thuringer Sagen ii, 266. 

10 Cf. Grimm, D. W.s.v. Schrat: Weinhold connects 
the word with -\/ srt to split (Siesen des german, Mythus, p 
268). The name may be applied to any demoniac being 
Golther, Germanische Mythol., p. 126. 
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